
Why Keep Politics 
(ana Other Things) at 
Arm's Length? 


Opinions vary widely on this issue, and 
below I offer mine, for whatever it’s 
worth. The question: Why do 
Free Inquiry and the Council for 
Secular Humanism, and by exten- 
sion the Center for Inquiry (CFI), 
often take relatively neutral stanc- 
es on many political, economic, 
and social issues? 

Activists who focus on the 
“intersectionality” of secular 
humanism with social and political con- 
cerns sometimes mistake neutrality for 
something more sinister. Responding to 
my critical review of his book The Future 
of Atheism , Canadian scholar Stephen 
LeDrew hurled this firebomb: “While CFI 
does good work and represents an import- 
ant cause, atheists and secular activists are 
confronted with the question of whether 
a shared position on metaphysics is a suf- 
ficient basis for participating in organi- 
zations that embrace politics and values 
that are antithetical to their own.” I reject 
that characterization. In my view, what 
the Council — and sometimes CFI — does 
that activists such as LeDrew find so vex- 
ing is not that we embrace “antithetical” 
positions on political and social issues not 
directly connected to our metaphysical 
concerns, but, rather, we often avoid tak- 
ing official positions on such issues. 

One reason for doing so is prudential. 


Secular humanists — men and women who 
do not ascribe authority to religion and 
seek to order their lives by the val- 
ues objectively discoverable in this 
world — are all over the map when 
it comes to politics, economics, 
and social issues. To look at poli- 
tics alone, Free Inquiry subscribers 
include Democrats, Republicans, 
Libertarians, and doubtless some 
Greens. In our surveys, they skew 
further left than American adults as a 
whole, but that’s no reason to compel the 
conservatives or small-/ libertarians among 
us to walk the plank. 

But the matter goes deeper than that. 
In my view, at least, there’s a serious rea- 
son why we attach greater importance to 
what LeDrew called our “shared position 
on metaphysics” — why we often behave as 
though, at least in respect to organizational 
public stances and statements , issues cen- 
tral to secular humanism matter more to 
us than other pressing social and political 
issues that may intersect them. 

It’s difficult to capture the core of what 
the Council — much less CFI — does in a 
single phrase, but I’m going to try. To my 
mind, that core can be described as “epis- 
temic hygiene.” By that I mean the meth- 
ods and tools we apply, first, to free our- 
selves from belief in objective falsehoods 
and, second, to facilitate others in freeing 



themselves in the same way. 

What do I mean when I say “ objective 
falsehoods”? The philosophers among us 
can clash over whether such a thing as 
objective truth is possible. In the domain 
of public discourse, it’s easier to capture 
what objective truths are — and are not. 
Writing about science in our sister mag- 
azine, Skeptical Inquirer , Neil deGrasse 
Tyson managed it about as artfully as 
anyone could hope for: 

Objective truths exist outside of your 
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perception of reality, such as: the value 
of pi, E = me 2 , Earth’s rate of rotation, 
and that carbon dioxide and methane 
are greenhouse gases. These statements 
can be verified by anybody, at any time, 
at any place. And they are true whether 
or not you believe in them. Meanwhile, 
personal truths are what you may hold 
dear, but there exists no simple way 
of convincing others who disagree ex- 
cept by heated argument, coercion, or 
by force. These are the foundations of 
most people’s opinions. 

The “shared position on metaphysics” 
that the Council stands for in the domain 
of secular humanism is, essentially, a list 
of propositions that almost all secular 
humanists hold to be objectively true in 
Tyson’s sense. These include philosophi- 


take action to end their suffering, and that 
neither loved ones nor doctors should be 
able to help them, then right-to-die might 
not be a core issue for us — any more than 
it’s a core issue for us how best to reduce 
the federal debt or to decide whether or 
not reparations are a fitting response to 
America’s sorry history of slavery. To 
choose another example, it might not fall 
within the scope of CFI’s mission to res- 
cue atheist bloggers from countries such 
as Bangladesh if they weren’t endangered 
principally by the forces of Islamic fun- 
damentalism. If purely political bloggers 
were facing purely political oppression, 
they might fall into the wheelhouse of 
some generalist human-rights organi- 


belief — that’s our beat. It’s what we do 
best. Yes, many of those intersectional 
issues are hugely important. But insofar 
as those issues are important, we can be 
confident that other capable advocacy 
organizations exist — or will form (think 
Black Lives Matter) — each adopting 
one of those issues as its “core beat” and 
addressing it with the same intensity and 
focus that we bring to our own. Secular 
humanists, like other individuals, are 
free to decide where they stand on each 
such issue, to support the organizations 
that reflect their personal policy pref- 
erences, and to prioritize that support 
according to which issues they consider 
most important. To my mind, that’s a 
far smarter way to organize than for any 
organization to spread itself “too wide,” 
taking side positions guaranteed to divide 
those who might otherwise be its best sup- 
porters. SIB 

Further Reading 


"Epistemic hygiene and the things that flow 
from it directly— including reactive opposition 
to unjust and oppressive initiatives motivated 
principally by religious belief— that's our beat." 


cal naturalism, essentially the conviction 
that supernatural entities and realms are 
nonexistent or irrelevant to human wel- 
fare; that guidelines for living and flour- 
ishing in human communities can be 
developed by the objective study of the 
world we inhabit; that individual auton- 
omy is usually preferable to collective dic- 
tate and that public institutions function 
best when their operations are insulated 
from teachings and demands rooted in 
religious belief. I could make the list lon- 
ger, but I think this gets my point across. 

Issues that tie directly to convictions 
such as these constitute the Council’s core 
mission, its “beat.” Counterintuitively, 
that mission includes some issues that 
might seem tangential: abortion and 
contraception rights, death-with-dignity 
activism, evolution education, and cam- 
paigning against overpopulation, to name 
a few. The connection should be clear: 
these are issues on which religious forces 
have sought to distort public discourse and 
to limit individuals' rights and options. And 
we’re pushing back. 

There’s another implication here: some 
of our activism is, inescapably, reactive. If 
Christianity didn’t have a centuries-long 
history of teaching that individuals’ lives 
are not their own property, that termi- 
nally ill patients should be forbidden to 


zation or a writers’ rights group such as 
PEN, rather than being a matter for CFI. 

With that, we loop back to my pru- 
dential concern. Secular humanists, as a 
group, hold diverse positions on a great 
number of social, economic, and political 
issues. Some of us favor strong govern- 
ment intervention to aid the poor; others 
oppose it. Some of us favor quotas in 
hiring, academic appointments, and the 
like to ameliorate race and sex discrimina- 
tion; others favor only strong affirmative 
action; others prefer moral suasion alone. 
Hell, we’re not even unanimous on capi- 
tal punishment. (And you should see the 
mail we get from the small number of sec- 
ularists who like President Trump!) For 
the Council to take strong positions on 
“intersectional” issues risks driving away 
supporters who wouldn't be driven apart 
if we stuck to the core issues on which 
almost all of them agree. We’re at best 
a mid-sized organization; these are sup- 
porters we can’t afford to alienate. 

In my opinion, mixing outside-the- 
wheelhouse issues into our organizational 
activism risks diminishing the strength we 
can bring to bear on our core issues. 

Epistemic hygiene and the things that 
flow from it directly — including reactive 
opposition to unjust and oppressive ini- 
tiatives motivated principally by religious 
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CFI Communities Help Lead the 
March for Science 


Paul Fidalgo 

Tens of thousands of people in more 
than six hundred cities around the 
world took to the streets on April 22, 
Earth Day, to take part in the March 
for Science, and the Center for Inquiry 
(CFI) was there. With science deni- 
al and misinformation being spouted 
from the highest reaches of government 
and the conspiracy-mongering corners 
of the Internet, these global protests 
pushed back against the poisoning of 
science in public discourse and policy. 

CFI took part in the flagship march 
in Washington, D.C., coordinating with 
the Secular Coalition for America, the 
American Humanist Association, and 
American Atheists to make a strong 
showing for the freethought movement. 
But of course, this event was about far 
more than just the D.C. march. Here 
are just a few examples of how CFI 
communities helped lead in this histor- 
ic moment: 

• In Lansing, Michigan, six thousand 
people came out to march for science. 
CFI-Michigan was the only official 
sponsoring organization, and the 
branch’s program director, Jennifer 
Beahan, was a featured speaker at the 
rally. “We face a critical branch point 
in history,” said Beahan. “What we 
do with our world, right now, will 
propagate down through the centu- 
ries and powerfully affect the destiny 
of our descendants.” 

• CFI-Western New York, based at 
CFI’s headquarters in Amherst, 
played a leading role in the Buffalo 
March for Science, helping with 
organization, providing information 
to attendees, and showing examples 


of some pseudoscience in the form of 
Power Balance bracelets. The evening 
before the march, CFI-WNY hosted 
a sign-making event and a screening 
of a documentary about the impact 
of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring. 
It also volunteered to be the first 
group to host a post-march science 
event. That will feature Erie County 
Health Commissioner Gale Burstein 
in a panel discussion about HPV 
vaccination. 

• Reba Boyd Wooden, executive direc- 
tor of CFI-Indiana, led her branch’s 
participation in the Indianapolis 
March for Science, where she was 
also one of the featured speakers. It 
was estimated that ten thousand peo- 
ple attended this march. 

• At the Los Angeles march, interest 
in CFI-Los Angeles was very high. 
CFI-L.A. Executive Director Jim 
Underdown took to the stage to 
perform a special “psychic demon- 
stration” that was reported to have 
“reinvigorated the crowd” at the end 
of a long day of activity. 


• Bertha Vazquez, director of CFI’s 
Teacher Institute for Evolutionary 
Science (TIES) program represented 
CFI at the Miami March for Science 
and garnered the interest of hun- 
dreds of marchers. Additionally, 
TIES Teacher Corps member Blake 
Touchet took part in the march in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, wielding 
a sign saying, “ASK ME ABOUT 
T.I.E.S.” 

In the lead-up to the March for 
Science, CFI issued an action alert 
urging our community to contact their 
Members of Congress in support of the 
Scientific Integrity Act (H.R. 1358), a 
bill recently proposed by Rep. Paul D. 
Tonko (D-NY) that asserts that policy 
decisions should be fully informed by 
science and free from inappropriate 
politics, ideology, or financial conflicts 
of interest. It requires the establishment 
of scientific integrity principles for fed- 
eral agencies that fund or conduct sci- 
entific research. Congress still needs to 
hear from you! SHI 
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Introducing the 201 
Interns 


7 CFI Outreach 



(Left to right) Peter Boghossian, Christina Hoff Sommers, David Rubin, Andy Ngo, and CFI Portland 
Board member Sylvia Benner at Ngo's "New Campus Thought Police" discussion at Portland State. 


The Center for Inquiry (CFI) Outreach 
Department is excited to have Vicki Smith 
of Central Michigan University and Andy 
Ngo of Portland State 
University join us this 
summer as interns at 
CFI headquarters in 
Amherst, New York. 

During the internship, 
they’ll learn the ins 
and outs of working at a nonprofit as 
well as help us support our campus affil- 
iate groups and CFI branches. Since they 
both have experience running freethought 
groups, we’re eager for them to join our 
team and contribute to CFI’s outreach 
efforts! 

Below, read what Vicki and Andy each 
have to say about their backgrounds and 
why they’re excited to intern at CFI. 

Vicki Smith 

I joined Dogma-Free Society at Central 
Michigan University in fall 2013, my 
freshman year of col- 
lege. I fell in love with 
the organization. After 
a year of membership, I 
ran for and became the 
president. I maintained 
the position through 
my senior year for a total of three years. I 
loved having a place we could discuss ideas 
and issues that we didn’t always have the 
opportunity to discuss in everyday conver- 
sation or even with our friends who didn’t 
understand. 

I grew up in a semi-religious house- 
hold; my father is a devout Christian 
but my mother is a very relaxed believer 
in God, so they don’t always see eye to 
eye. I grew up in the Bible Belt of North 
Carolina, and I did try frequently to 
find faith in order to fit in. I attended 


church every Sunday, began reading the 
Bible, and even joined the Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes. However, it never 
worked out for me. I couldn’t get past 
this nagging feeling that this wasn’t what 
I believed, that this wasn’t for me. After 
some research on other religions through- 
out high school — and even trying out 
some meditations/prayers from other reli- 
gions — it dawned on me that I didn’t need 
to have a religion. I didn’t know why I was 
trying so hard when I was already happy 
with who I was and where I was heading. 
Joining Dogma-Free Society was actually 
my first step in acknowledging that I’m an 
atheist, and that has opened up a whole 
new world to me. 

I’m excited to intern at CFI so I can 
meet the people behind the scenes and 
connect more with the secular movement. 
I’ve spent my college years getting to 


know myself and the different issues sec- 
ular and humanist organizations are up 
against; now I’m ready to take the next 
step and see what I can do to promote a 
secular society. 

Andy Ngo 

My name is Andy Ngo, and I am a grad- 
uate student of politi- 
cal science at Portland 
State University (PSU). 
My academic interests 
include secularism and 
political Islam. 

I am a student lead- 
er in Freethinkers of 
PSU, a secular human- 
ist student group. In this past academic 
year, I helped push the group to embrace 
a strong secular liberal identity — that is, 
values that emphasize individuality, free 



Stef McGrow 




Andy Ngo 
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speech, and independent thought. In spite 
of the backlash we’ve faced by peers who 
brand us “bigoted” for challenging ideol- 
ogies such as religion (Islam in particular), 
we have pressed forward with our events. 

I grew up in a culturally Buddhist 
home. My family rarely went to the tem- 
ple, but on the few occasions that we 
did when I was very young, I remember 
asking myself why people would spend 
so much time repeating mantras in a lan- 
guage we didn’t understand. I wanted to 
play outside. 

As an adolescent who suffered from 
an identity crisis relating to being a sec- 
ond-generation immigrant, I started 
attending an evangelical Christian church 
with some new high-school friends. For 
my later teenage years and early adult- 
hood, conservative Christianity would 
come to shape my life, community, and 
purpose. In 2009, 1 left religion altogether 



Vicki Smith (right) with several members of the 
Dogma-Free Society. 


after I began to critically analyze the few 
“spiritual encounters” in my life. I found 
other explanations for those experiences 
that were more reasonable and grounded 
in evidence. 

I am extremely excited to be an intern 
with CFI this summer. I have been 
involved with the organization since 201 1 
and feel extremely honored that I was 
accepted for this role. I look forward to 


using my skills in journalism and multi- 
media to further the causes of freethought 
and secularism. 


New Campus Groups 

CFI On Campus is pleased to welcome 
three new affiliate groups since the start 
of spring 2017. To get involved with a 
group or to work with us to support 
them, please send an e-mail to oncampus 
@centerforinquiry.net. 

United States 

Indiana: Indiana University-Purdue 
University Indianapolis 
Massachusetts: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Texas: St. John’s School SIB 

Stef McGrow is a field organizer for the 

Center for Inquiry. 



Mormonism: A Guide for the Perplexed, 
by Robert L. Millet and Shon D. Hopkin 
(New York: Bloomsbury, 2015, ISBN 
hardcover 978-1-441-15660-0 and soft- 
cover 978-1-441-16389-9). 280 pp. 

Hardcover, $86.00; softcover, $29.95. 
Mormonism explains central facets of 
the Mormon faith. The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints continues to 
grow in the United States and especially 
in other countries (with a total member- 
ship of over fifteen million, more than 
50 percent of which is outside the United 
States), even though theologians and 
church leaders wrestle with the question 
of whether Mormonism is a valid expres- 
sion of modem Christianity. This guide 
covers the history, tenets, and practices 
of Mormonism. 

No Proof At All: A Cure for Christianity , 
by C. Boyd Pfeiffer (New York: Algora 
Publishing, 2015, ISBN softcover 978- 
1-62894-171-5, hardcover 978-1-62894- 
172-2, and eBook 978-1-62894-173-9). 
224 pp. Softcover, $19.95; hardcover, 
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$29.95; and eBook, $19.95. No Proof 
At All is written for those who are ques- 
tioning religion. It challenges the “facts” 
of biblical stories and claims of Christian 
dogma and doctrine and examines the 
development of Judaism and Christianity. 
Author Boyd Pfeiffer’s perspective devel- 
oped over a lifetime that began with 
a Baptist upbringing and included 
reading authors on both sides of the 
fence and debating and discussing reli- 
gious subjects with ministers, priests, 
rabbis, and others of all religious per- 
suasions. In this book, Pfeiffer reviews 
various aspects of prayer, faith, miracles, 
morality, heaven, and hell. He pokes 
fun at the contradictions and contriv- 
ances found in “the Book’” and rituals 
solemnly repeated long after they’ve lost 
any meaning. Biblical immoralities and 
prophecies come in for a sharp skewering. 

Religious Difference in a Secular Age: 
A Minority Report , by Saba Mahmood 
(Oxford: Princeton University Press, 
2015, ISBN 978-0691153285)/ 248 pp. 


Softcover, $24.95. The plight of religious 
minorities in the Middle East is often 
attributed to the failure of secularism 
to take root in the region. Drawing 
on her extensive fieldwork in Egypt 
with Coptic Orthodox Christians and 
Bahais — religious minorities in a pre- 
dominantly Muslim country — author 
Saba Mahmood argues that modern 
secular governance has exacerbated reli- 
gious tensions and inequalities rather 
than reduced them. She traces the history 
of secular legal concepts in the colo- 
nial and postcolonial Middle East and 
explores how contradictions in political 
secularism have aggravated and ampli- 
fied existing forms of Islamic hierarchy 
and brought minority relations in Egypt 
to a new historical impasse. She looks at 
Egyptian court cases and constitutional 
debates about minority rights, conflicts 
around family law, and Controversies 
over freedom of expression to reflect on 
the entwined histories of secularism in the 
Middle East and Europe, SIB 
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Good News from ECOWAS 


Looking for and finding bad news is not 
a difficult exercise these days, especially if 
you’re a humanist. But it’s not all doom 
and gloom. Insufficient attention has been 
paid to the slow but deliberate ending of 
the Columbian civil war. Things like that 
don’t happen without goodwill 
from both sides over a protracted 
period of time. 

Flying even further below the 
radar is the transition to democ- 
racy in West Africa. An import- 
ant milestone here came recently 
when The Gambia held elections, 
and, to everyone’s surprise, the long-serv- 
ing virtual dictator was voted out of 
office. Yahya Jammeh had ruled the tiny 
country of fewer than two million peo- 
ple since 1994. The Gambia is one of the 
poorest countries in Africa, and, there- 
fore, in the world. But while The Gambia 
is poor, Yahya Jammeh is not. He is esti- 
mated to be worth $1.8 billion, making 
him wealthier than the entire nation he 
plundered for so long. 

Shocked at losing an election every- 
one expected him to win, Yahya Jammeh 
refused to step down, creating a standoff 
with President-elect Adama Barrow, who 
had to relocate to neighboring Senegal 
for his safety. Within days, a taskforce 
of seven thousand soldiers from the 
West African regional organization 
ECOWAS, the Economic Community 
of West African States, was at the border 
of The Gambia and ready to intervene. 
Jammeh went off to a comfortable exile 
in Equatorial Guinea, taking with him a 
large amount of booty. But his departure 
meant that The Gambia would be free to 
build its democracy, with the aid of fellow 
ECOWAS member states. 

ECOWAS comprises fifteen countries 
and has a combined population of more 
than 335 million people, more than the 
United States. For years after its forma- 
tion in 1975, it seemed to move slowly 


or not at all. But to the great credit of its 
member states, it has persevered to the 
point where it was able to mount a mean- 
ingful response to The Gambia crisis. 

The success of the ECOWAS states 
in The Gambia is symptomatic of the 
rising awareness of democracy as 
the region’s single most import- 
ant factor in achieving a decent 
standard of living for its peo- 
ple. Once a heartland of shabby 
military-run dictatorships, the 
ECOWAS states are moving 
slowly toward more democratic 
forms of government. In Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, and Ivory Coast, this transition 
has come at enormous human cost. 
When two member states, Guinea and 
Niger, returned to military rule in 2009, 
ECOWAS imposed sanctions and sus- 
pended their participation in its activities. 
The penalties were lifted early in 2011 
after elections returned both countries to 
civilian rule. For the first time in the orga- 
nization’s history, every ECOWAS state 
is now a functioning democracy. 

The Gambia episode is a textbook 
example of international cooperation 
helping countries achieve greater levels 
of democracy. There are still many things 
going on in West Africa that are distress- 
ing and depressing, but at least they are 
moving in the right direction. An inter- 
esting sign of the growing prestige of 
ECOWAS is Morocco’s formal request in 
February this year to join the community. 

Education or Catastrophe? 

Almost a century ago, H. G* Wells said 
that humanity was in a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. So is this journal- 
istic rhetoric or a profound observation? 

Over the last year, we have seen four 
major expressions of the people’s will. 
The United Kingdom voted for “Brexit,” 
to leave the European Union. The United 
States voted in Donald Trump. And 


Turkey has endorsed the megalomania of 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan, giving 
him sweeping new powers that undermine 
Turkish democracy in a uniquely damag- 
ing way. The fourth major vote was the 
Dutch election, which refused to endorse 
the politics of hard-Right populism and 
nationalism. So why did the Netherlands 
buck the trend in the three other votes? 
Why did experts not become a term 
of abuse in the Netherlands as it did in 
Britain, the United States, and in Turkey? 

Maybe the answer lies in the Nether- 
lands’ advanced and well-funded edu- 
cation system, which remains a national 
priority in the face of austerity. The 
Netherlands spends more per head on 
education than the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Turkey, in descending 
order. Of the four countries, only the 
Netherlands is below the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development average figure for young 
people not in employment, education, 
or training. Humanist values, in other 
words, remain strong in the Netherlands, 
not least because the education system 
continues to be seen as an investment, 
not as a cost. 

We can see, then, that Wells was on 
to something. And at the moment, one 
can be forgiven for thinking that, in its 
race with education, catastrophe has an 
unassailable lead, not least because, in 
the United States, the future of education 
rests with Betsy DeVos, an unlikely cham- 
pion of humanist values. Were humanists 
to turn to single-issue politics, protecting 
education would not be a bad choice. SHI 

Bill Cooke is an independent scholar with a 
PhD in Religious Studies. He is the author 
of several books, most recently Kernel and 
Husk: The Waning of Jesus' in Godzone 
( 2014 ) and A Wealth of Insights: Humanist 
Thought Since the Enlightenment (2011 ). 
Cooke is a senior editor of Free Inquiry. 
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Bible Classes in West 
Virginian Public Schools 
under Scrutiny 

And you thought Bible classes in 
public schools were a thing of the 
past! So did I. But apparently in 
Mercer County in West Virginia, 
such classes are going strong. 

Today, in 2017! But they won’t 
continue for long if the Freedom 
From Religion Foundation 
(FFRF) has its way, and we cer- 
tainly hope it does. FFRF has filed a suit 
on the behalf of two Mercer County 
residents with young children who be- 
lieve the Bible classes violate their First 
Amendment rights. 

According to an article by reporter 
Joe Heim of the Washington Post , public 
school districts in Mercer County have 
been offering Bible classes in their ele- 
mentary and middle schools since 1939. 
Their current incarnation is a program 
called “Bible in the Schools,” which offers 
weekly classes during the school day. They 
are extremely popular with the majority 
of the residents in the county, but as we 
seculars certainly know, majority doesn’t 
rule when it comes to the separation of 
church and state. The Constitution does. 

As pointed out by Heim, supporters 
of the classes claim they are meant to 
“explore the history and literature of the 
Bible, not to promote religious belief.” 
One of those supporters, local pastor 
Rev. Ray Hurt, is quoted as saying 
“From what I’ve read almost every piece 
of history that’s in the Bible has eventu- 
ally been proven. We see the Bible not just 
as a book of faith but as a pretty accurate 
account of history.” This is being asserted 
with a straight face regarding a class that 
has a lesson that “asks students to imag- 
ine that humans and dinosaurs existed at 
the same time.” It says: “So picture Adam 
being able to crawl up on the back of a 
dinosaur! He and Eve could have their 
own personal water slide! Wouldn’t that 
be so wild!” Um . . . yes. “Wild” is one 



Julia Lavarnwdy 


way to describe it, I suppose. 

One thing that supporters of the Bible 
in the Schools program claim is that 
the program doesn’t violate the First 
Amendment because it’s voluntary. Of 
course, it is only voluntary in 
the sense that parents can opt 
out their children, who are then 
told to sit in a separate room by 
themselves and read for the half 
hour. The children are not given 
alternative lessons or activities. 
Proponents claim that children 
whose parents opt them out are not made 
to feel ostracized. However, one plain- 
tiff in the case, Elizabeth Deal, said her 
daughter was told by fellow students that 
she was going to hell. 

Mercer County’s Bible in the Schools 
program is clearly a gross violation of the 
establishment clause of the First Amend- 
ment. I imagine that the plaintiffs in the 
case are anything but popular in Mercer 
County right now, but as Deal is quoted 
as saying in Heim’s article, “When some- 
thing is wrong, you have to stand up 
against it.” 


First Case Involving Female 
Genital Mutilation Filed in 
United States 

Jumana Nagarwala, a forty-four-year-old 
emergency room doctor, was arrested on 
April 12 for performing female genital 
mutilation (FGM) on two seven-year-olds 
in Detroit, Michigan. She was reported- 
ly assisted by Dr. Fakhruddin Attar, age 
fifty-three, and his fifty-year-old wife, 
Farida. All three have been charged with 
“three federal criminal counts, including 
conspiracy, female genital mutilation, and 
aiding and abetting,” according to a CNN 
report. This is the first time such charges 
have been brought forth in the United 
States. 

Shannon Smith, Nagarwala’s attor- 
ney, argued at her hearing that because 
Nagarwala used a “scraper” to perform 


the procedure — i.e., there was no cutting 
involved — the procedure was not actually 
FGM. She also played the freedom-of-re- 
ligion card, saying that the procedure was 
part of a religious practice. Well of course 
the practice is religious in nature! That 
certainly doesn’t make it okay to muti- 
late two young girls. According to the 
CNN report, the girls, who traveled from 
Minnesota for the procedure, were told 
they were going on a “special girls’ trip” 
to Detroit. One of the girls said in court 
documents that she “could barely walk” 
after the procedure and she “felt pain all 
the way down to her ankle.” 

Investigators had watched the moth- 
ers of the girls take them inside the clinic, 
where Nagarwala and the Attars were 
waiting. It is devastating that the author- 
ities were unable to stop the procedure 
before it occurred. The two little girls not 
only had to endure excruciating pain, but 
they have had their sexuality suppressed 
for life — all in the name of religion. It is 
both sad and sickening. 


Russia Bans Jehovah 
Witnesses as 'Extremist' 
Group 

The Center for Inquiry (CFI) champions 
free expression. While critical of religion 
and the harm done in its name, CFI fully 
supports the rights of religious individu- 
als to express their beliefs — as long as in 
doing so they do not infringe upon the 
rights of others. This is obviously not the 
case in Russia. In late April 2017, Russia’s 
Supreme Court ruled to uphold the de- 
cision of the country’s ministry of jus- 
tice, who has deemed the Administrative 
Centre of Jehovah’s Witnesses in Russia 
an extremist organization. The religious 
organization has been targeted for com- 
plete elimination in Russia, and its activ- 
ity has been banned altogether. 

So what opened the door for Russia 
to ban an entire religion? According 
to an article in the U.K.’s Independent , 
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Russia’s legal definition of extremism 
was changed in 2006. The requirements 
for violence or hatred were stripped, leav- 
ing in their place the incitement of “reli- 
gious discord.” Such a vague and subjec- 
tive phrase can of course be applied to 
nearly anything having even the most 
tenuous connection to religion. Of course 
the ban didn’t come about out of the blue 
but rather happened incrementally. First, 
the Jehovah’s- Witnesses’ international 
website was blocked in Russia, then its 
Bibles were banned. 

Many organizations around the 
world have condemned the ban, includ- 
ing the Organisation for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe (OSCE). 
According to the Independent , lawyers for 
the religious organization have said that 
they will appeal the decision and might 
take the case to the European Court of 
Human Rights. 


Atheist Legislator in Arizona 
Rebuked for Secular 
Invocation 

! 

Each day that the Arizona House of 
Representatives is in session, the day’s 
; business starts with an invocation given 
by a Representative. House Leader John 
i Allen requires that every invocation in- 
; voke a “higher power.” When it came time 
; for Athena Salman, D-Tempe, to give her 
; invocation, Salman, an atheist, decided to 
I invoke the “higher power” of humanity. 

: Well, that was not good enough for the 
; Republican Representatives present. One, 

| Rep. Mark Finchem, R-Ore Valley, decid- 
: ed to give his own invocation immediately 
following Salman’s. It was given “in Jesus’ 
; name,” according to the Phoenix New 
\ Times . House Leader Allen then remind- 
i ed all present of the “higher power” rule. 
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As the Phoenix New Times reported, 
Salman hosted a rally to protest the 
requirement that invocations invoke a 
higher power on April 20, 2017, at the 
Arizona State Capitol. Approximately 
sixty supporters and speakers — includ- 
ing members of secular and religious 
groups alike — attended the event, which 
was dubbed “Standing for Our First 
Freedom.” The event began with the rec- 
itation x>f Salman’s invocation for which 
she was rebuked. It included the line, 
“Remember the humanity that resides 
within each and every person here, and 
each and every person in the city, and in 
all people in the nation and world as a 
whole.” This is the sentiment that Salman 
says invokes a higher power. 

The whole higher-power rule is, of 
course, incredibly stupid and just one 
more way that legislators are trying to 
shoehorn religion into politics. It leaves 
nonbelievers and those of minority faiths 
out in the cold. As Salman said at her 
protest, “Opening prayers in the House 
should represent Arizonians of every 
faith’s perspective. This includes the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Arizonians who, 
like myself, do not believe in a supernat- 
ural god, but do believe in the power of 
humanity to do good in the world.” SIB 

Julia Lavarnway is the managing edi- 
tor of Skeptical Inquirer and Skeptical 
Briefs and an assistant editor for Free 
Inquiry. 


Errata 

In the article “As the Year, and 
Administrations, Turn,” the late 
actress Bette Davis’s name was 
misspelled. And in the same is- 
sue, the Science Watch column 
contained an error that occurred 
during production. Author Sean 
Lachut indeed wrote “235 trillion 
miles” when illustrating the actual 
distance of forty light years. That 
somehow became “235 million 
miles” in the final published issue. 
We apologize to Mr. Lachut and 
thank our sharp-eyed!, knowl- 
edgeable readers for pointing out 
the mistake. 

— The Editors 
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April Science March Just 
the Beginning 


The March for Science was held on 
Earth Day, April 22, 2017 — formally in 
Washington, D.C., but with satel- 
lite marches all over the world. If 
you’re like me (and I reckon many 
of you are) you were supportive 
of the idea and eager to partici- 
pate but a bit confused about the 
objectives. Thus, as I am forever 
in pursuit of clarity, let’s start 
there. According to organizers, 
the march was a nonpartisan ef- 
fort to achieve and promote the following 
five goals (brief summaries and emphasis 
are my own): 

1 . Humanize science : show that the scien- 
tific process does not exist in an ivory 
tower or sterile laboratory but is rather 
“an enterprise carried out by people 
who seek to expand our knowledge of 
the world in the hope of building a bet- 
ter, more informed society.” 

2. Partner with the public : create a bridge 
between scientists and the broader 
community in an attempt to gain 
insight into what issues and problems 
science can and should solve for the 
general public; foster a mutual respect 
between scientists and nonscientists. 

3. Advocate for open, inclusive, and acces- 
sible science : a twofold goal promot- 
ing the ideas that anyone can pur- 
sue a career in science as well as that 
the “process and results of scientific 
inquiry” should be easily accessible to 
all. 

4. Support scientists', support, advocate 
for, and stand up for scientists in public 
and private sectors; all scientists should 
be allowed to “communicate their 
results freely, without misrepresenta- 
tion or distortion and without fear of 
retribution.” 


5. Affirm science as a democratic value : 
promote the idea that science is vital 
to a healthy democracy by “spur- 
ring innovation, critical thinking, 
increased understanding, and bet- 
ter, healthier lives for all people.” 

These are all noble goals that 
are needed now more than ever, 
given the fact that we have a 
confirmed denier of science in 
the White House. They are also 
important because they focus on bring- 
ing science to the hoi polloi and — fingers 
crossed— making it vibrant and popu- 
lar and nonpartisan. This is necessary 
because with notable exceptions, such 
as Richard Dawkins, Carl Sagan, Neil 
deGrasse Tyson, etc., the vast majority 
of scientists are content to go about their 
work away from the public eye. Making 
their work accessible to all, preferably 
in a creative, engaging way, is the most 
important aim of this march to my mind. 
(One specific goal in this vein that I would 
have liked to see would have been an ini- 
tiative to make scientific and academic 
journals more affordable and available, 
because at the moment they are locked 
behind Byzantine paywalls.) The non- 
partisan aspect is paramount as well, as 
many misinformed people believe science 
is an elitist, liberal endeavor. The truth is, 
because science is rooted in pure objec- 
tivity, it is one of the most populist and 
egalitarian human pursuits. Promoting 
that insight would go a long way toward 
popularizing science and scientists. 

In terms of results, the turnout was 
grand. Hundreds of thousands showed 
up for the main march in Washington, 
D.C., and tens of thousands attended the 
over six hundred satellite marches around 
the globe. And it is heartening to know 



Sean Lachut 


"More will need 
to be done, 
including directly 
contacting elected 
representatives 
• • • and directly 
supporting science- 
based organizations 
and foundations." 

that many organizers and attendees knew 
that this could not be a singular event. 
Seun Ajiboye, a science policy analyst 
from Alexandria, Virginia, attending the 
march in D.C. summed up: “This grass- 
roots support speaks to policy-makers 
that their constituents are interested in sci- 
ence. It’s a physical and dramatic show of 
support — The March is just the starting 
point for engaging a lot of people.” More 
will need to be done, including directly 
contacting elected representatives (a daily 
ritual for many in the age of Trump) and 
directly supporting science-based organi- 
zations and foundations. 

Also — and this should go without say- 
ing— this conversation about the primacy 
of evidence-based science as source of 
objective truth cannot be allowed to fizzle 
out. In the age of climate-change denial, 
anti-vaxxers, and a shocking rise in the 
number of folks who seem to believe the 
world is flat (I hope against hope that 
they are simply trolling, but anything 
is possible in 2017 apparently), we need 
robust and clear public discussion. The 
March for Science made a grand splash 
news-wise, and it is now up to us to keep 
fighting the good fight. For science! SIB 

Author's Note: For some great pictures 
of the events, see the New York Times: 
https: 1 1 www. ny times, com! 201 7 104122 1 
science! science-mar ch-phofos. h tml. 

Sean Lachut is a former editor at the 
Center for Inquiry. He now lives and 
works in Chicago. 
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Religion and Liberty — 
A Historical Perspective 


Religion itself is neutral and amoral. 
When religion does good, it is positive 
and moral. When religion does harm, it 
is negative and immoral. When religion 
represents humility, compassion, and 
tolerance, it is beneficial. When religion 
represents exclusivity, discrimination, and 
intolerance, it is evil. When religion rep- 
resents power, control, and authority, it is 
corrupt. Benevolent believers use religion 
to spread goodness. Bigoted believers use 
religion to spread hatred. 

Fear and ignorance caused prehistoric 
people to look to religion to address life’s 
mysteries. Scientific knowledge provides 
those answers today. Modern people rely 


on religion for social reasons, hope of 
immortality, or superiority over other 
creatures. Governments requiring reli- 
gion fail. Governments prohibiting reli- 
gion fail. Freedom from public religion 
and freedom of private religion or non- 
religion are fundamental liberties needed 
by all free people. Our federal and Texas 
constitutions provide both. 

World history confirms early human 
civilizations created their own gods, 
sacred writings, and religions, which 
their cultures perpetuate. Each claims 
it has the true ones to the exclusion of 


others. Naturalist religions have gods 
resembling humans, animals, and ele- 
ments. Egalitarian religions have gods 
resembling children, women, and men. 
Patriarchal religions have gods resem- 
bling exclusively men. Here are self- 
evident truths: 

1 . If horses had gods, they would resem- 
ble horses. 

2. When a male god made man in his 
image, man returned the favor. 

3. When gods are only male, males are 
gods. 

4. Mortals who claim to know the will of 
immortal gods have mortal agendas. 


Religion, however, is not universal 
among human beings. There have been 
and are new civilizations with no religion 
of any kind (for example, the Hadza of 
Africa and the Piraha of South America). 

In freedom-loving countries with reli- 
gion, religious belief is a private right, not 
a public obligation. Beliefs are subjective 
opinions as diverse as believers. There is 
no uniformity in religion. Christianity, for 
example, has over forty thousand variet- 
ies worldwide with major differences in 
biblical versions and translations, creeds, 
doctrines, rituals, liturgies, prayers, bap- 


tism, human equality, clergy gender, 
human life beginning, free will or predes- 
tination, divinity of Jesus, one deity (the 
First Commandment mandated mono- 
theisnffor a trinity of deities (nonbiblical 
pagan polytheism). 

My late Dad, a- stoic West Texan, 
opined, “God created humans with rea- 
son and the earth with resources. God’s 
work is done. It’s our job to take care 
of each other and our planet.” History 
shows the greatest obstacle to this has 
been institutional religion. Irrational reli- 
ance on a supernatural source for every- 
thing ignores earthly reality. 

Pew Research Center surveys shows 
that 25 percent of Americans and 39 
percent of Millennial (ages twenty to 
thirty-five) claim no religion (more than 
any single denomination). Less than one- 
third believe being Christian is important 
to being American. Those who say reli- 
gion is not important and do not attend 
church, pray, or want a religious funeral 
(cremations surpass burials) are increas- 
ing. Religiosity is receding and secularism 
is spreading. 

Horrible human harm occurs when 
individuals or groups attempt to impose 
their religion on everyone else. It reflects 
primitive tribalism (“My beliefs are better 
than yours”) and has caused more human 
misery, oppression, suffering, torture, 
injury, death, and genocide than all other 
man-made causes combined. 

The obsessive self-righteousness of 
religionists to publicly force their private 
beliefs on others without respecting their 
right to determine and enjoy their own 
beliefs is the height of human hypocrisy 
(religionists demand this for themselves) 
and remains a paramount problem plagu- 
ing our communities, nation, and world. 
SIB 


John Compere is a retired 'Texas trial 
lawyer, U.S. judge, Army airborne offi- 
cer, disabled veteran (Vietnam), and 
area rancher. 


"Man is the Religious Animal. 
He is the only Religious Animal. 
He is the only animal that has the 
True Religion— several of them." 

— American humorist Mark Twain 
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June: From Mississippi 
Burning to Voting Rights 

On June 21, 1964, three men were 
in Mississippi to help register 
African-American voters and in- 
vestigate a local church that was 
burned. They were never heard 
from again. Nearly a month and a 
half later, their bodies were found. 

Their murder sparked national 
outrage and helped the passage of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, 
and Michael Schwemer had been work- 
ing with the “Freedom Summer” cam- 
paign of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), attempting to register voters 
in southern states. While traveling from 
Meridian to Longdale, the three men were 
pulled over for speeding and put in jail 
for a few hours. They left town but were 
followed by local law enforcement and 
other members of the community. They 
were pulled over again and abducted. It 
was later found that they were driven to 
another location and shot at close range. 
Their bodies were taken to a third loca- 
tion and buried. 

The initial disappearance of the 
men was seen as a missing persons’ 
case, and their burnt-out car was found 
three days later. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, local and state authorities, 
and four hundred U.S. Navy sailors were 
involved in the search. In early August, 
a tip was received that led the investiga- 
tors to the bodies. It was determined that 
the local White Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, the county sheriffs office, and a 
local Mississippi police department were 
involved in the incident. 

These events sparked national out- 
rage and an extensive federal investiga- 
tion. When the state government refused 
to prosecute, the federal government 
stepped in and charged eighteen peo- 
ple with civil-rights violations. Not all 
were convicted; those who were received 


minor sentences. But the national atten- 
tion the incident received helped African 
Americans achieve the right to vote. 

This tragic incident became known as 
the “Mississippi Burning” and 
was the loose basis for a 1988 
film of the same name. In 2005, 
one man was convicted of three 
counts of manslaughter for the 
incident. Afterward, authorities 
considered the case closed. 


July: Woman in 
Antilynching Campaign 
Born 

Born only months before Abraham 
Lincoln emancipated slaves in the south- 
ern United States, one young woman 
went on to found antilynching societies 


and black women’s clubs. Ida B. Wells was 
bom to slaves in Holly Springs, Missouri, 
on July 16, 1862, and joined her parents 
in working for the advancement of black 
people. At age sixteen, Wells lost both of 
them to yellow fever and took a job as a 
teacher in Tennessee to ensure, with the 
help of her aunt, that her siblings stayed 
together. During her summer vacations, 
Wells attended Fisk University and 
LeMoyne College. 

In 1884, while travelling on the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad, Wells was 
asked to give up her seat in the first-class 
ladies car and move to the already over- 
crowded smoking car. When she refused, 
the conductor and two men dragged her 


out of the car. She returned to Memphis 
and immediately hired a lawyer to sue the 
railroad, but he was paid off. Wells hired 
a second lawyer, who won her case against 
the railroad and an award of $500, but the 
decision was overturned when the railroad 
appealed. 

This incident in Wells’s life was pivotal 
in that it started her career as a journal- 
ist. She wrote about it in The Living Way 
and gained publicity at the time. She was 
offered an editorial position at the Evening 
Star and continued writing weekly for 
The Living Way. In 1889, Wells became 
co-owner and editor of Free Speech and 
Headlight , an antisegregation newspa- 
per. Later that year, a friend of hers who 
owned a grocery store just outside of 
Memphis was invaded by a white mob. 
Three white men were shot and injured in 
the altercation, leading to Wells’s friend 
and two other black men being arrested. 


A large, white lynch mob stormed the 
jail and killed the three black men. Wells 
wrote about the incident, urging blacks to 
leave Memphis. She was fired from her 
teaching post for her articles, but she con- 
tinued writing, knowing the importance of 
bringing such events as these lynchings to 
public view. 

Wells dove into investigating the lynch- 
ings that were taking place in the South at 
the time, most of which were believed to 
be in retaliation for a black man sexually 
assaulting a white woman. Her research 
showed that this was not the case; most 
lynchings took place for social-control 
reasons such as failing to pay debts, not 
appearing to give deference to whites, 



Nicole Scott 


"Born only months before Abraham 
Lincoln emancipated slaves in the 

southern United States, one young 
woman went on to found antilynching 
societies and black women's clubs." 
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competing with whites economically, and 
being drunk in public. Wells published 
the results of her findings in a pamphlet, 
Southern Horrors: Lynch Law in All Its 
Phases , along with an editorial that men- 
tioned that most liaisons between black 
men and white women were consensual. 
This enraged white men in Memphis, 
who wrote letters to predominantly white 
newspapers in the area. In 1892 while 
Wells was away on a trip, a white mob 
destroyed the offices of Free Speech and 
Headlight. 

After this, due to several threats to her 
life, Wells moved to Chicago to continue 
her antilynching campaign, speaking to 
groups and writing in newspapers about 
the atrocities taking place in the South. 
She worked closely with other black 
leaders of the time, including Frederick 
Douglass and W. E. B. DuBois. 


August: The March for Civil 
Rights 

On August 28, 1963, over 250,000 people 
joined together to stand up for civil and 


economic rights of African Americans in 
the March on Washington. It was at this 
event that Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. made his historic “I Have a Dream” 
speech, calling for an end to racism. 

The march took place at a time 
when, despite slavery being outlawed 
and African Americans having citizen 
status, the Jim Crow Laws of the 1960s 
were prevalent in the South and main- 
tained oppression of blacks. After several 
canceled marches, organizers A. Phillip 
Randolph and Bayard Rustin began 
planning this march in December 1961 
and hoped for a two-day event that would 
involve sit-ins, lobbying, and a mass rally 
at the Lincoln Memorial. Its original 
main goal was to focus on joblessness in 
the black community, but Randolph and 
Rustin expanded the focus to include civil 
rights as more organizations expressed 
interest in participating. The final set of 
goals included passage of civil rights legis- 
lation, elimination of school segregation, 
a program for job training, federal law 
prohibiting discrimination in hiring, and 
a nationwide minimum wage. Organizers 
encouraged all citizens — not just blacks — 
to join the march. 


What I Believe In 


William Frinsko 

When people learn that I am a skep- 
tic, freethinker, secular humanist, and 
atheist, they ask what I believe in, since 
I do not believe in religion. I tell them 
the following: 

1 . I believe in democracy with repre- 
sentative government of, by, and 
for the people. 

2. I believe in the rule of law as 
embodied in the United States 
Constitution. 

3. I believe in the supreme worth of 
every individual. 

4. I believe in knowledge vs. 
superstition. 

5. I believe in science and in using 


the scientific method to solve 
problems. 

6. I believe in the wonders of nature 
and that Planet Earth is the only 
place in our solar system condu- 
cive for human habitation. 

7. I believe in the improvability and 
creativity of all persons. 

8. I believe that we learn from 
the collected experience of all 
mankind. 

9. I believe that what people value 
and hold dear is largely due to the 
chance circumstances of birth and 
the indoctrination they receive 
from their family and the social 


1 2 


People from all across the country trav- 
eled to Washington, D.C., that August for 
a march that was the first of its size and 
purpose in the nation. Although there 
were many misperceptions of what its true 
goals were, coverage of the event made 
headlines and preempted regularly sched- 
uled programming. Local and national 
authorities prepared troops and facilities 
to react to possible violence and threats to 
order. The entire nation was focused on 
Washington, D.C., and the march. 

The march itself started at the Wash- 
ington Monument and went to the 
Lincoln Memorial, where a scheduled 
program of speakers and musicians was 
to take place. Representatives from each 
of the sponsoring organizations addressed 
the crowd, and Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. gave his now-famous speech to 
close out the march. The march was one 
of the largest political rallies for human 
rights in U.S. history and is credited with 
helping to pass the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. SIB 

SHB columnist Nicole Scott is the manag- 
ing editor of The American Rationalist 
and an assistant editor at Free Inquiry and 
Skeptical Inquirer magazines. 


institutions around them. This is 
akin to “a roll of the dice.” 

10. I believe in following the Golden 
rule and not in judging anyone 
who might be different, or, as the 
Native American said, “Don’t 
judge a man until you have 
walked in his moccasins.” * 

1 1. 1 believe in the separation of 
church and state. 

12. I believe that all mankind belongs 
to one human family. 

William Frinsko is emeritus professor 
of education, Illlinois State University 
at Normal He is ninety-three. 
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Whence Cometh the 
White Knight?, Part 3 


You can’t handle the truth! 

Son, we live in a world that has 
walls, and those walls have to be guard- 
ed by men with guns. Who’s gonna do 
it? You? You, Lieutenant Weinberg? I 
have a greater responsibility than you 
can possibly fathom. You weep for San- 
tiago, and you curse the Marines. You 
have that luxury. You have the luxury of 
not knowing what I know — that 
Santiago’s death, while tragic, 
probably saved lives; and my 
existence, while grotesque and 
incomprehensible to you, saves 
lives. 

You don’t want the truth be- 
cause deep down in places you 
don’t talk about at parties, you 
want me on that wall — you need 
me on that wall. 

— Colonel Jessup, from the witness 
stand, in the movie A Few Good 
Men 

I saw the 1992 movie A Few Good Men 
on television a few years after it was 
made while visiting my parents. Like most 
watchers, I was stunned by the force of 
Jack Nicholson’s performance of this now- 
famous speech. When the movie was over, 
I remarked to my dad that that moment 
had been scary. “Yes, very scary,” he re- 
plied. “And the scariest thing about it is 
that it's true.” 

When I stared at him speechless, he 
explained that when he had served in 
the Navy during World War II, he had 
known career military officers exactly like 
Jessup. One was always afraid when deal- 
ing with them. You could see it in their 
eyes, Dad explained: “They’d just as soon 
kill you as look at you.” Yet such men 
were necessary: they won the war. 

This dark vision disturbed me, espe- 
cially coming from my father, whom 
I knew to be the calmest and most rea- 
sonable of men. What did it mean, what 


could it mean, that at the core of the ser- 
vices we were taught to honor lay a spine 
stiffened by steely-eyed killers? 

I have come to think of this problem 
in terms of the two behavior patterns 
that I have been exploring in this col- 
umn series, dominance and vigilance. 
Dominance, recall, is the drive to assert 
one’s superior social status, and 
in males it is largely a product 
of sexual selection. Vigilance 
is the watchfulness of defense 
against predators, and in social 
animals with long-dependent 
offspring — such as humans — 
it is also more strongly selected 
for in males. Under the right 
circumstances, both behaviors can take 
the form of violence. 

Dominance is a zero-sum game, since 
only one person can occupy a given rung 
of the hierarchy. It’s primarily selfish. 
Vigilance can serve the entire group and 
is often self-sacrificing in nature since sen- 
tries are exposed to predation, and driving 
off, say, a hungry leopard is never without 
risk even for a group. Despite their differ- 
ent underlying natures, though, the two 
behaviors can be easily confused when a 
single condition is met: the danger being 
confronted is another human. 

Then, actual confrontations may look 
indistinguishable. Indeed, in attempting 
to defend himself or his loved ones, a man 
may well draw on dominance behaviors 
as tools to serve the ends of vigilance. 
Meanwhile, what he is defending against 
may be an act of dominance; the attack 
might be socially motivated. When 
human beings prey on one another, vig- 
ilance and dominance both come into 
play. 

But if selfish, dominating individu- 
als are no better than predators to the 


"If selfish, 
dominating 
individuals are 
no better than 
predators to the 
rest of us, why 
are there still 
so many?" 

rest of us, why are there still so many? 
The polygenic inheritance explanation 
of their existence that I discussed earlier 
in this series tells us why they cannot be 
entirely eliminated. And it is possible that 
we simply cannot lower the average level 
of androgens, which are known to pro- 
mote dominance behavior, any further 
without destroying men’s fertility. But no 
one believes that is the only factor at play 
here. 

Good estimates for the rate of sociop- 
athy, arguably the most extreme expres- 
sion of this tendency, are 3 to 4 percent 
for males and 1 percent for females. 
That’s far higher than the rate for, say, 
a genius level IQ, also a polygenic phe- 
nomenon, and one we would expect to 
be actively selected for, whereas archae- 
ology suggests we have been selecting out 
high-testosterone-type bullies for tens of 
thousands of years. What’s going on? 

I believe that the persistence of highly 
aggressive males in our species is an exam- 
ple of frequency-dependent selection, in 
which the fitness of a given phenotype 
depends on what share of the population 
exhibits it. Specifically, I think that this 
phenotype displays positive frequency 
dependence: that is, the more common 
it is, the more advantageous it becomes. 

Think about it. Why do we need such 
men on Colonel Jessup’s wall? Because on 
the far side there are other men like them. 

We cannot get rid of them because 
they exist. The genes that allow andro- 
gens to have this dual effect of predation 
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and protection are running a racket on 
the rest of the human genome. Natural 
selection has stumbled on the strategy of 
organized crime. When humans threaten 
humans, dominance and vigilance begin 
to merge in exactly the same way that 


protection rackets and extortion rackets 
are two sides of the same coin. 

The resultant confusion of these two 
motivations is the stuff of drama; which 
one is being displayed is often the hidden 
key to whether a given act was right or 
wrong. The ability to distinguish the two 
is one mark of a keen moral eye. In A Few 
Good Men , the audience may conclude 
that Colonel Jessup is culpable, because 


his real motivation in ordering the abuse 
of Santiago was the enforcement of his 
own authority; he could have washed 
the recruit out, but he was determined 
to break him instead. That’s dominance. 
The noble purposes of the military he lays 


claim to were not, in fact, his own. Jessup 
is immoral because he cannot separate 
his duty of vigilance from his desire for 
dominance. 

This is the hazard that society faces 
when it deliberately channels its aggres- 
sive men into institutions designed to pro- 
tect it, such as the police and the military. 
There men who would otherwise be crim- 
inals mingle with men who are motivated 


only by the desire to protect others. The 
motto of many police departments is “To 
serve and protect,” but the hierarchical 
nature of these organizations gives a nat- 
ural advantage to those driven to dom- 
inate. Serving is the last thing such men 
desire to do. Cell-phone video and body 
cameras are finally making clear to all of 
us what a danger this is. 

We need to take a hard look at these 
organizations and what can be done to 
prevent their use in this evolutionary 
game. The police arid especially the mil- 
itary are massively subsidized by taxpay- 
ers. Their share of governmental bud- 
gets is immense. None of that should be 
protection money, paid to violent men 
in order to protect us from violent men. 
Otherwise, we will be perpetuating our 
problem under the illusion that we are 
solving it. S1E 

Janet L. Factor is a contributing editor 
for the Secular Humanist Bulletin 
and a founder of the Springfield Skeptics 
( Illinois). Part 1 of this series appeared in 
our Summer 2016 issue and Part 2 in Fall 
2016. 


" I believe that the persistence of 
highly aggressive males in our species 
is an example of frequency-dependent 
selection, in which the fitness of a 
given phenotype depends on what 
share of the population exhibits it." 
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“Postwar America was indeed a reli- 
gious society. Church membership grew 
from 49 percent of the population in 
1940 to 60 percent in 1960. Fundamental 
Protestanism flourished, though quiet- 
ly, and the period saw a sharp growth 
in Catholic congregations and Catholic 
schools. Men of the cloth joined the polit- 
ical leaders in framing the eternal terms of 
this global conflict with communism. The 
Reverend Billy Graham, a young evangel- 
ical preacher, did his part as he established 
his own role in the country. In the fall of 
1949 at the Los Angeles revival that estab- 
lished his reputation, Graham argued that 
‘I believe today that the battle is between 


communism and Christianity! And I be- 
lieve the only way we’re going to win that 
battle is for America to turn back to God 
and back to Christ and back to the Bible 
at this hour! We need a revival!’ 

“Absolutely no religious leader — and 
few secular ones — could get ahead of the 
omnipresent Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York in defining the cold war stakes. 
When Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty was 
imprisoned by Communists in Hungary in 
1948, Spellman urged Americans to rally 
in ‘defense of the rights of God and man 
against Christ-hating communists whose 
allegiance is pledged to Satan.’ Many 
other religious leaders of all denomina- 


tions joined him in outrage against the 
Communist action. For good measure, 
Spellman threatened to excommuni- 
cate any Catholics who belonged to the 
Communist Party — or who aided them. 
He reminded his flock that Catholics 
needed to ‘help save civilization from the 
world’s most fiendish, ghoulish men of 
slaughter.’” 

— From Enduring Vietnam: 

An American Generation 
and Its War, by James Wright 
( New York: Thomas Dunne 
Books, an imprint of St. 

Martin ’s Press , 201 7 ) 
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